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COLOUR CHEMISTRY. 

A Manual of Dyeing: for the Use of Practical Dyers, 
Manufacturers, Students, and all Interested in the 
Art of Dyeing. By Prof. E. Knecht, C. Rawson, 
and Dr. R. Loewenthal. Second edition. Vol. i., 
pp. xii + 371. Vol. ii., pp. 372-902. (London : 
C. Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1910.) Price 45s., two 
vols. 

''HE first edition of this work was reviewed in 
Nature on June 22, 1893, and in the seventeen 
years which have elapsed since its publication, such 
rapid developments have taken place in colour chem¬ 
istry that certain sections of the book have for some 
time been out of date, and the whole work has for 
several years been out of print. The issue of the 
present edition has, therefore, involved a very com¬ 
plete and laborious revision, and this no doubt 
accounts for the somewhat protracted delay in its 
issue. 

This raises the question whether, for the sake both 
of authors and purchasers, some scheme could not be 
devised for arranging and binding a book of this type 
in such a manner that sections could be re-written and 
issued separately. 

The general scheme of the book has not been 
materially altered, but vol. iii. of the first edition, 
which consisted of illustrative dyed patterns, has not 
been reproduced, and in this the authors have been 
well advised. 

The section dealing with the theory of dyeing pro¬ 
cesses has been extended to three times its original 
length, but any general agreement with regard to the 
theory of dyeing does not at present appear possible, 
nor have theoretical considerations in the past been of 
much service in connection with the practical applica¬ 
tion of colouring matters. It is to be hoped that 
further investigation will lead to such a unification of 
ideas that theory may fulfil its proper function of a 
sign-post for those seeking new fields of practical 
application. 

In the section dealing with textile fibres, five excel¬ 
lent plates replace the older diagrammatic illustrations. 
While the ordinary fibres are adequately described, the 
treatment of artificial silk seems hardly to have re¬ 
ceived that attention to which its present great com¬ 
mercial importance entitles it. There is, for instance, 
no reference to Thiele silk, one of the chief products 
now used. 

Part vi. comprises a description of the natural colour¬ 
ing matters, and in this section it has been found 
possible to condense the matter originally published, 
this being in agreement with the diminished import¬ 
ance of these dye-stuffs from the practical point of 
view. The recent work of A. G. Perkin, v. Kosta- 
necki, Schmidt, and others, on the constitution of the 
colouring matters of the natural dye-stuffs, is duly 
referred to. 

The most extensive section of the book is, of course, 
that dealing with the artificial dye-stuffs, and this has 
required the greatest amount of revision. Certain 
entirely new groups of dyes, such as the artificial vat 
colours, have been introduced since the publication of 
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the first edition, and other groups, such as the sulphide 
dyes, have been greatly enlarged. Some mention of 
Tyrian purple might well have been included in view 
of P. Friedlaender’s discovery that it is a dibrom- 
indigotin. 

A section of the work to which great importance 
has always been attached is that dealing with the 
analysis and valuation of materials used in dyeing, 
and this has received a very thorough revision. 

The book in its new edition wall again take its place 
as one of the most important works published or. 
colouring matters and their application. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

La Metallographie Microscopique. By Louis Revilion. 
Pp. 176. (Paris : Gauthier-Villars, n.d.) Price 3 
francs. 

This is another volume of the small Aide-Memoire 
series by the author of the work on “ Special Steels,” 
which was reviewed some time ago. Considering the 
size and price of the book, a good account of the 
subject is given, though, in common with many other 
enthusiasts, the author is inclined to claim too much 
for his subject, p. 7, “et de rdsoudre tous les 
problemes . . .,” and in describing the preparation of 
the polished face of the section for examination, is too 
severe in his conditions, namely, ‘‘perfectly polished 
so that there remains no scratch visible at the highest 
power of the microscope.” Much time has been 
wasted in the past in striving after this ideal. It is 
not necessary, unless when iooking for the finest 
cracks, and," combined with a somewhat elaborate 
series of precautions, is apt to discourage the reader 
from beginning practical work. Advice such as that 
given on pp. 69 and 70 has always been impressed on 
beginners by the writer, namely, that the section is 
prepared for observation and study, not merely for 
photographing, and that the polished section should 
always be examined carefully before etching in any 
way, as then small holes, oxides, scoriae, and sulphides 
are generally much more easily seen _ against the 
polished metallic surface than after etching. 

With many of the opinions expressed one cannot 
agree. The Martensitic interlacing needles do not 
represent the structure of properly hardened carbon 
steels, and many practical points might also be con¬ 
troverted, but the work as a whole gives a very fair 
introduction to a study of the subject from the point 
of view of a portion of the French school. Osmondite 
is given, although M. Osmond has specifically repu¬ 
diated it in Revue de Mdtallurgie. Separate chapters 
are devoted to special steels, the alloys of copper, 
other industrial alloys, and the final chapter to the 
interesting “ Macrographie.” A. McWilliam. 

Die Kraftmaschinen. By C. Schtitze. Pp. vi + 233. 
(Leipzig : Quelle and" Meyer, 1909.) Price 1.80 
marks. 

This little volume is devoted to a non-mathematical 
description of the various types of motors now em¬ 
ployed for power purposes, and of the more important 
details of each class; windmills, waterwheels, and tur¬ 
bines, steam, gas, and petrol engines, and dynamos 
and electric motors are all in turn discussed and 
described. The text is illustrated by a large number 
of figures, mostly line illustrations, and, as all minute 
details are omitted, these illustrations will be easily 
understood and followed by the non-technical reader. 
The whole volume is, in fact, intended for those who 
are not experts in this branch of engineering. It will 
appeal, however, to many who use motors for business 
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or pleasure, and desire to have some knowledge 
of the principles underlying the design and working 
of the particular machines they employ. The steam 
turbine has been rather inadequately treated in com¬ 
parison with the reciprocating steam engine, but per¬ 
haps this was inevitable in a book of this nature, as 
the latter is still practically unchallenged by its 
younger rival in many branches of work in which 
motive power is required. 

This is a book which will probably stimulate many 
of its readers to widen their knowledge of the 
problems concerned with the generation of energy, 
and to devote themselves to a systematic study of the 
subject, and, if it fulfils this, it will have done useful 
work. T. H. B. 

Photomicrographs of Botanical Studies. Pp. 62. 

(Manchester : Flatters, Milborne and McKechnie, 

Ltd., n.d.) Price 2s, net. 

This booklet contains about a hundred plates, which 
are photographic reproductions from the microscopical 
slides offered by the firm above-mentioned for the use 
of botanical students. The chief impression conveyed 
by the figures is the limitation imposed upon good 
microscopical preparations when referred to one focal 
plane as necessitated by photography. While the 
value of good slides for demonstration and examina¬ 
tion by students is appreciable, one cannot attach 
much importance to figures which are primarily in¬ 
dices and convey in many cases only a portion of the 
information that can be derived from the preparations. 

Illustrated Guide to the Museum of the Royal College 

of Surgeons, England. Pp. vi + 132. By Prof. 

Arthur Keith. (London : Issued by order of the 

Council of the College, and sold "by Taylor and 

Francis, 1910.) Price 6 d. 

Few even of those who constantly make use of the 
College of Surgeons’ Museum can be aware of the 
vast wealth of material stored there. F'or it contains 
not only the greatest anatomical collection in exist¬ 
ence, representative of everything included under the 
term “ anatomy ” in its widest sense; but it also in¬ 
cludes a unique pathological museum, and collections 
illustrating anthropology, teratology, odontology, and 
the anatomy of animals and plants, each of which, if 
standing alone, would make a famous museum. Nor 
does this exhaust its claims on our interest, for in 
it is housed the famous collection made by John 
Hunter, innumerable anatomical and pathological pre¬ 
parations that have served as material for the master- 
builders of the sciences of anatomy and pathology, and 
specimens illustrating the history of all that relates 
to the preservation of dead bodies (starting from the 
earliest known mummy), the evolution of surgical and 
dental instruments, and the manifold curiosities of 
medical science which at various times engaged the 
attention of the ever-inquisitive Hunter. 

The council of the college has earned the gratitude 
of a very wide circle of students in issuing this 
“ guide,” which admirably serves its purpose of indi¬ 
cating what the museum contains and where the 
various specimens are to be found, and Prof. Keith 
deserves our heartiest congratulations on the manner 
in which he has accomplished his task. For he has 
done something more than merely direct the reader 
in his wanderings through the vast storehouse of 
treasures in his charge; out of the abundance of his 
knowledge and erudition he has crammed a vast 
amount of interesting and suggestive information into 
this small volume. 

This is only one, and bv no means the least, of the 
many great services which have already marked Dr. 
Keith’s conservatorship of the college museum. 
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The Photographic Annual, 1910-11, Incorporating the 
Figures, Facts, and Formulae of Photography. A 
Guide to their Practical Use. Edited bv E. J. Wall. 
Sixth edition ; extended, largely re-written, and re¬ 
vised. Pp. viii + 287. (London : G. Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd.; Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd.; New York: 
Tennant and Ward ; Melbourne : Baker and Rouse 
Proprietary, Ltd., 1910.) Price is. net. 

Every photographer knows the value and utility of 
this annual issue, and that this is the sixth issue is 
sufficient testimony to its merits. There is no doubt 
that, in preparing such a work as this, and to keep 
the volume within a reasonable size, great difficulty 
must be experienced in determining what information 
to include or omit. The editor has used his dis¬ 
cretion wisely, with the result that the present issue 
should meet with general approval among photo¬ 
graphers. 

The importance and recent advances made in screen- 
plate colour-photography is sufficient reason for the 
first forty pages being devoted to this subject, and 
here the reader will find a capital resumi of the state 
of affairs up to the present time. Stereoscopic work 
is next dealt with, and in the twenty-seven pages in 
which this subject is treated many useful hints will be 
found. Nearly the same amount of space is confined 
to some useful notes on development, including time, 
tank, and thermo methods. Practically the remainder 
of the book is taken up by the figures, facts, and 
formulae, which always form the chief feature of this 
book. 

Being well up-to-date and in a handy form the book 
should continue its useful career. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Ratio between Uranium and Radium in Minerals. 

In his interesting letter (Nature, August 25) Mr. A. S. 
Russell describes the result of a determination of the 
amount of radium in a specimen of autunite from Autun, 
France, made by him in Prof. Marchwald’s laboratory, 
which he found to be only 27 per cent, of the equilibrium 
amount. The ratio found by Mile. Gleditsch in Mme. 
Curie’s laboratory for the same mineral was 80 per cent., 
while Miss Pirret and 1 recently, for an autunite from 
Guarda, Portugal, found 44 per cent. Some results 1 
have obtained since the paper with Miss Pirret was pub¬ 
lished appear to put a new complexion on the matter. 
Dual measurements of the radium ratio and of the helium 
content of several specimens of Portuguese autunite have 
shown that both vary considerably for different specimens 
of the same mineral. Prof. Piutti (“ Helium in Recent 
Minerals,” Le Radium , 1910, vii., 178) found that autunite 
was the only radio-active mineral in which helium could 
not be detected. 

With a very delicate method, similar to that described 
for the detection of the helium produced from uranium and 
thorium (Phil. Mag., August, 1908), I have only failed to 
find helium in one specimen of autunite, while in another 
the amount was such that Prof. Piutti would have 
detected it easily. The latter case refers to the specimen 
for which Miss Pirret and I found 44 per cent, for the 
radium ratio. The amount of helium was 3-3 cu. mm. 
per gram of uranium. On the assumptions, which 
certainly are not true but may not lead to an entirely false 
result, that the uranium was initially free from all pro¬ 
ducts, and these have been all retained by the mineral, the 
age of the mineral would be 77,000 years and the period 
of average life of the parent of radium 132,000 years. 
The material was, however, not a single piece, a batch of 
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